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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the 
need for offering a vital program of career development education 
during the formative years of schooling and to describe a practical 
schema for building such a program in elementary schools. Many 
elementary educators lack the knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed 
to make career education a concrete reality in local schools. To 
provide guidelines for educators in developing career education 
curriculums, a schema was devised and articulated by administrators 
and teachers who took part in two career development institutes 
sponsored by the University of Georgia during the summer oi 1970. 
This schema arranged key questions, concepts, and procedures in a 
systematic framework for dissemination to elementary school 
faculties. The following seven major categories were proposed: (•> 
goals, (2) organizational elements, (3) student needs, (4) 
instructional units, (5) correlation patterns, (6) resource 
materials, and (7) evaluative criteria. As an instrument for 
involving local educators in an ongoing process of developing 
programs and units in career education, this proposed schema should 
guide them in constructing more relevant patterns of elementary 
schooling. (Author/AG) 
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.>oridla ?• Chipley . Lutian K. V/octtcn 

L-j .cation is ir. -3 transition state. Syste-is that have cc-^ 
r:o\:n tc fro'^. past ages are found ircar-.i]e of r«eetir.r f e 
wants cf the latter p-art o: the nineteentn century. Esneci- 
ally is this the case in the v;ay in which the younp are 
tauFr.t hew tc v;cr>. Silently the old plan has passed away, 
and as yet no definite schene har taken its place. 

Fichard T. ^uchrr-ty, 1886 

I 

Career developrent for all youth is being recognized by Fa--; 
educators today as in 1896 as an inadequately developed area rur- 
iic education. Ecjcatcrs n;aintain that orientation to and exnlcraticn 
of the wcrlc of wcrk is an integj^ative thread which snouldbe ernha- 
sized at every level of schooling. Moreover, it is imperative f.at 
this thread be incorpcrated into programs at the elementary schccl 
level because children need a concrete foundation for building bridj;es 
between present learnings acquired in connection t;ith basic skill 
areas ani future pathways of personal development. 

Research- increasingly shows that the early concepts, attitudes, 
and skills acquired a child are basic to and set the pace for his 
lat^r educational development. In light of this, it follows tha- 
career ie\'c' cz-e\it having to do with cm introductorv knowledge and 
appreciation fcr th^ world of wcrk can not be neglected hy ele-'entary 
educatcrs. Henc-, the pur.-.se of this inner is (1) to call attertion 
to the neei f ^r fering a vital ps^^pram of career development e::ca- 
tion (CDE) ''firing the formative years of schooling and (j^) to describe 
a pr-iCtical sihe^a fcr building ruch d protrram in (Jer^entarv rchccls. 
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nzEL Fc? ca.-ee:- :e:vel:?::e:;7 eiuca'; 

Since a r.£::or goa. of c-ducatior. is to prepare youth to fur.cticr; 
as pro'i'jctive citizens in rcderr. society, it- would Le exper.tec tr.-=t 
career dovelopr.ent for all ycuf:. would be assigned high prioritv at all 
levels of schooling. ..nen eler.entary schools are evaluated, 2 Iz^e-.-er, 
it is generally fcand that they include much guidance and instruction 
for pupils preparing tc go to colioge, and al-oEt none for pupils 
planning to seek gainful er.ploy:iient either at age 16 or after hirh school 
graduation. Sequential programs of CLE for terminal youth are practi- 
cally nonexistent. Consequently, it is found that the younp rarely 
develop an adequate understanding of the producer and consuTier ci-.en- 
sions of modern social life; and they generally lack the dispcFitions 
needed to derive a sense of personal satisfaction and worth fro- enga- 
ging in different kinds of productive work situations. 

Elementary educators, in particular, need help in relation to 
building career develcp-ent programs and units for three main r-asons. 
First, CDE, like space exploration, is a recent area of concern; hence 
many elementar-/ educators have no more than a surface knowledge of 
this responsibility. Second, they are more sensitive and v;illir.g to 
support changes related to irnprcving progra-^s for the college be -nd 
than to instituting nev; functional programs for youth with ter-.inal 
education goals. Third, they have been prepared in their preservice 
programs to operate as acadcnic generalists and often receive little 
preparation for functioning effectively in such areas as career devel- 
opment. Consequently, -any elementary educators lack th^e knowledf-e, • 
attitudes, and skill? needed tc make CDE a concrete reality in local 
school;, . 



The traciticnai r.otion of treating vccational education rricrelv as 
a depository f c - r.cri-college bound youth is gradually ^rivinp wav to a 
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Fersj.ective which noldc public schools responsible for the career develop 
ment of all youtn." Within this perspective CLE in the elerr.er.tary schccl 
is exploratory, orier.tational , and preparatory rather than ccncerr.ed with 
training for a particular occupational category. It expands the child's 
awareness about the nature of career choices other than college, but does 
not force hirr. to make any firm decision about what he will do as an adult 
In short, CDE purposes to initiate the young in certain processes of 
personal inquiry which will be continually useful in his quest for pro- 
ductive citizenshi:; . 

Many questions are being raised by those confronted with the task 
of introducing career development programs into the elementary schools. 
A number of these questions were posed by administrators and teachers 
who took part in two career developnent institutesS sponsored tv the 
University of Georgia during the summer of 1970. These questions along 
with certain developr.ental concepts and procedures serve as the basis 
for the sche-.a to be described below. In discussion following the 
institutes, it became apparent that the questions, concepts, and oro- 
cedures had to be arranged in sone kind of systematic framework fcr 
disseninaticn to ele'-entary school faculties. 

In viev; of this realization, the following schema was devised and 
articulated. The sche-,a proposes the establishment of seven ma-'cr 
categories -.hich are as follows: (1) goals, (?) organizational el.-ents, 
(3) student needt, (u) instructional units, (b) correlation p^tf.rns. 
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presented alor.z w'^^ '^^^r^^'r -r^nr^^^r^- -.^^ 

w..^ ^.r.a.r. concepts ano prccecuros that icentir^ :c:en- 

tial directi.r.s f,r -aking . start develcpi:,, a prc.rar. of career 
developrent Lr. ar. elexer.tarv school. Thus, the fcllowin, categories are 

clarified as a r--'-^-- -^^ ^HMra-^z-r-r- ^^^^ ^ i ^ , . 

- ca.cro .cr develop-er.t of this new area of 

the elementary c-rriculun. 
Goals 

What are the goals of career development education? This irr.r.ediately 
calls for ider.tification of sone purposes to te achieved through career 
development educaticr.. It entails a clarification o^ benefits elementary 
children should derive fron such a program and makes explicit the diff- 
erences between this progran and that normally found in vocational educa- 
tion. 

In reviewing the literature on PDE one finds statements which iderti, 
both general ar.d specific goals. For example, Laws cites the following 
general goals as p.rpcses for a program of career guidance in the eler.ent; 
school: (1) Brcaden the occupational horizons of the elementary schccl 
child. (2) Establish positive attitudes toward work. (3) Pemcve sterecf. 
presentations cf occupations commonly found in elementary textbooks, (u) 
Provide a basis fcr later vocational exploration and decision r^akir.e.^ 
Eottcms, on tr.e ctr.er hand, supplies us with a set of more specific -reals 
wnich are differentiated in tex^mg of the fcllowinp dimensions: (1) 
Self-characteristics, (2) Occupational areas, (3) Educational avenues, 
(4) Decision— a'-ir.r, (5) Economic and socia] values of work, and (6) Psv- 
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chclogica: i:.t soclc^lcrical r.ear.ir.r: of worr 

'-^oaiu s.cr. as rh^se can Le adopted Ly local tchccl- cr a ^c\c. 
can generate its err. set. The l^.portar.t poir.t is tr.ct scr:e set c-' 
identify tr.e -afcr ty:.es cf ru;,!! growth to Le fostered ly the evclvin?? 
proi^ran of career 'zevelconer.t . 

Organizational Cle '^er.ts 

What organizational elerr^ents are to be used as a basis fcr buildinr 
cor.prehensive and integrative programs of instruction in the area of 
career development? Behind this question are concerns about whether 
career develcp-ient -.-.-culd go beyond the secondary school's present em- 
pha-jis in hcrre economics, business education, industrial arts, and 
agriculture and whetner the sequencing of instruction would merely repre- 
sent a downward extension of activities associated with these areas. Thi- 
paper recommends the cluster or families of occupations approach as a 
means for building systematic programs of CDE in the elementary school. 

This approach involves usin^ broad areas of occupational activities 
as the basis fcr defining the scope of CDE. These areas of activity can 
also serve as a cere foundation fcr developing progressive sequences cf 
related instructional units. One example of the cluster approach is 
found in the 1ary, Indiana Career Areas Prorram which/contains the follcv;- 
ing organizational threads: (1) Building construction and maintenance, 
(2) Business and ccT/.rce, (3) Communications, (u) Hxcractive indusiries, 
(5) Health and personal services, (C) Marine trades, (7) 'Mechanics and 
metal working, ( S) Protective services, (9) TechnolcRv, and (lO T^^xtiles 
and leather.^ /Additional cluster approaches have been developed by :etrrit 
F^ichigan (^.alaxies). Ouincy, Massachusetts (Job Fanilies), and the --^ecrria 
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-tate Le:^cirtrer.t c: r.2:-at:o:. (C .cu^aticnai Cluster-^, J. 
'"^tuder.t Needs 

How can we :d*::.ti:y the needs cf students in lelatic- to career 
development? Behind this raestion is 'a concern about how elerentsrv 
teachers are tc move frorr. the general goals and organizational ele- 
iTients n^entioned abc/e tc the specific needs and interests cf individu- 
al pupils. Cne approach iz the use of an interest inventory on "M>.at 
would you like tc learn". This would include items such as (1) How 
to draw cartoons and comic strips, (2) Ho*./ to fly an airplane, (3) 
>/hat a policer^an dees, and (u) what a forest ranger does. Put:ils can 
also te asked tc respond orally cr in writing to an open ended question 
such as - What would you like to do after you finish school? A coT.Dari- 
son of job opportunities in the local community with those in another 
cot^-.unity is a further neans of assisting the individual in identifvine 
his needs and interests. 

It should be recognized that the Interests and hence the needs of 
elementary ycuth change quite frequently. As long as the program :s 
treated as orientational and exploratory these changes do not represent 
any serious problem, however. In fact, Lhey can be used as points of 
departure for expanding the areas of potential development, and hence 
be beneficial rather than problematic. 

Instructional Units 

How are instructional units in CDE to be formulated and what would 
they look like? Pehind this question are concerns about v/ho would construct 
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the units ar.i the f:.rrr, a.r.i ccnter.t tc if, in cort orate -i ir.to the units. 
The uniti. should be ieveicped by representatives of a local scr.ocl 
faculty with the assistance of arpropriate resource perscnnei either 
as part of the ccntinuou:; revision ci curricuxu- or as part of a 
special project -cr:-hcp. The Center for Curriculum Inprcver.ent ar.d 
Staff Levelop-ent (CCISD) at the University of Georgia .sponsored a 
special project institute in which teachers used the Gary, Indiana 
Career Areas plan to construct some units for the following areas: 
(1) Business, (2) Building, (3) Cownunications , (4) Protective Ser- 
vices, and (5) Transportation. Excerpts fror. a sample of one unit 
is presented tc indicate a type of content and form that can be enplcyed 
in building a career development unit. 

PROTECTIVE SERVICES UNIT"^ 
Introduction 

The unit, Protective Services, is designed for six^h grade stu- 
dents. It should acquaint students with various career opportunities 
in the area cf protective services. 
Some Be he vie ral Ob i ect ives 

The student will be able to (1) Identify several occupations 
in the protective services area and list some duties of each, C) 
State reasons why the area of protective services is impcr-ant tc 
society, (3) List areas of study which are offered in school helr- 
ful to one planning to enter the protective services area, (U) List 
reasons people in the protective services area give for liHne their 
jobs , 
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Some /-ctivlties 

Learning activities identified for the unit be divided into 

groups appropriate fcr several consecutive sessions. For the first 
session stLder.ts will read suggested material and r.ake written re- 
ports on either lav; enf crcer.ent , fire fighting, or other service 
type careers. A city policeman and a state patrolr.an will explain 
their duties, training necessary/ for their jobs, salar-y ranee, ar.d 
what contribution they make to society. 

The second session will include viewing films on the F.B.I. , the 
„Secret .Service, and the Treasury Department. The films will include 
informatio:; on duties, training, and salary range. After viewing 
the films, students working in small groups will compile reasons 
for havir.g national law enforcement agencies and list contributions 
these agencies make toward society. Each group will share his list 
with other groups. A co-posite list will be prepared for display. 

The t!'iia session will be a tour of the local fire station where 
the fire chief will explain the fireman's duties, training, and salary- 
range. Student.-, will develop written lists about why fireir.en are 
important to as. Other sessions will explore additional service 
areas and utilize different approaches and learning techniques. 

During the unit study the students will watch shows on television 
which deal with a protective services area and write a recort about 
how realistic they seemed compared to what they had learned. 
Pre and rost-Asse:::sir- 3nt Tests 

Pre and post-assessment tests will be administered. These tests 
will check Knowledge suc^- as Q) Name six different occupations to 
be found in the protective services area. (2) ^,ive two reasons vhv 



policc-.-en are Ir.Lcrtant to society. (3) N^-e tv;c s!- i.is a rc.icer.a 
or a state patrolr.an shoui-: have to do his 70b well, (u) Lirftwc 
icpcrtant respcr.£:ibi litiei; cf firemen. 

Student attitudes will Le ieterainc-d thrcuph a check whicr. indi- 
cates hcv students feel aLout certain state'-.entr . The ctucer.t will 
indicate the degree of agreement witr. items ^uch as (1> Policemen 
^ are usually friendly to non-law breakers. (2) Firemen are couragecu 
(3) I would like tc work for the F.3.I. (u) The State Patrol helps 
us by making cur highways safer. 

Obviously, the above elements are suggestive. However, they do 
identify means by which teachers and students can make a detailed study 
of one area of critical employment in contemporary society. 
Correlation Patterns 

Is CDE to be treated as a separate area in the curriculum or can it 
be correlated with the present curriculum? Behind this question is a 
concern about the problem of adding another area to the already over- 
crowded school day. The interdisciplinary approach to education which 
is associated with efforts to humanize the curriculum offers a means 
for inclusion of CDE in the elementary school. Data relating to the eoal 
of CDE and the needs of pupils can be used to construct unit- for incor- 
poration as lead or subtopics in various areas of academic study. For 
example, units on protective services and transportation can easily be 
related to a social studies treatment of community development. Units 
on communications and personal services can be tied in with a language 
arts study of effective use of language. Units on business and building 
can be related to mathematical studies of meaourement. Units ,n mechanic 
and technology can he tied in with the scientific study of relationship 
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cf rr.atter energy. Alt:, careful planning, appropriate units ca:. : 

--r .c..e....r:g various areas of career developr.er.t ec-.c.tio 

- .- -e... ,_fcraT. of elerentary curriculum offerings. 
Resource f-'.^r^ r-.^ - 

- --.-.rce ..aterials are needed in order tc build an adequate rrc 

gram of CDE? r=h-"r- t'--<; r,,^o-^.- 

=-'''"^=>" ^= th« cor.cern about »hat r^a^^riai a!d= 

«lst or car. ceveloped to tole^ent C^E. An «,ensiva .£.I£cg.a-.hv c 
selected ra^curcs organized in tar.s of oocupational clusters is a first 
essentir^^ ' ^•i " » 

- .-. ...e or tne names of persons who would share infcrinaticn on 

the various cc^ur«^'--c -'r. 

' ^ community is desirable. Survey reports cn 

services and vocational opportunities in the local community are also 

necessary* ^ -.-^^c^ v=>--^-»-,» r- 

y /a..ety of commencally prepared career r^aterials shoul 

be available. 

I., respect tc the first essential, Chipley and Chipley have .ret„re^ 
a bibliography of printed materials. fil„s and fil=strips organized in 
tem,s of the ."a-y Indiana occupational cluster area..^ Flies cn hu..an 
resources and survey reporis „n local occupations should be =o-.pii.d i-y 

tiach local ^-'-^'-^'^ v-*^,, ^ . , 

=■■5' •""n^ercial -alerials such as £?j>.'s Our :;-!.'- 

i:S£il Social Studies series and the Joint Council on Economic rduca-'^X 

resources readily accessible through the „edia center in each sc:,c=:. 

Evaluative ZvL -^^^^ 

What evaluative criteria are to be used to asses, career develorner.t 

efforts in the - ^r^., ^u^^.o • 

^^chooJ? .his question was jTonpted tc 5 Utp-. 

extent by th^- r^v.---^ r-r^^^^^ 

^ .o.emento m eaucational accountaMlity . Educators 

ca. approach t.-.. evaluation of career development efforts both .t the 
schoolwide an: .l3..roo. level. 'of oper..ion. At the schooUa.e level, 
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eiuc.-crb car. apply general cr L'erL- c.cr. a- ^1) Tcer. the S'J.ccl'i: ^ta-.e- 
rierr. cf cr.jectives ccr.talr. sor.e specifics r-^lated to i-.por-ar.t c-eer ie-.-i 
opment goals? (2) Ize.. the schcci have a plan cf or^ar.izarior. vr.ich speci- 
fies distinctive units to Le offered as pa^ts cf a sequential pri'rar of 
instruction? (2) Lees the school- r.odia center contafn the --erials 
and resources needed to develop cc-prehens :ve units at several levels of 
instruction? (u, ices the- sc:.ocl have an evaluation plan for as.esrinr 
pupil develcp~ent at v^.rious grade iovels? A -ore cor.prehensive list nf 
general criteria fcr asses^inr innovative prorrar.s can be found in other 
works such as N'ongradecness in Georgia r^chools .- 

At the classrcor. le.el, it is desirable fcr teachers in earn level to 
have sone specific instruments and procedures for assessing pupil .ains 
in knowledge, attitudes, and skills for different instructional .nits. It 
is also desirable that these assessment procedures be utilized in a pre and 
post-assessr.ent pattern of evaluative study. Since these instru-ents 
not exist for the rest part at the present time, they remain to he devel- 
oped in connection with an ongoing process of iniplenenting and testing 
local classrcc-. units cf instruction. A fev; sar.ples of prospecti-e instru- 
ments are available, hov;ever, as part of the aforenentioned units developed 
by teachers for inclusion in materials to be disseminated bv th^ CCirr . 

The above seven car-gories make up a practical schema whic"- can he 
used by local faculties to develop a systematic program of CDE for elem- 
entary pupils. The schema is comprehensive in the sense that it includes 
categories ransins fro- goal identification to evaluative anse--ent and 
specifies seme options for initiating activities under each cat-roiy. The 
schema ir, integrative in the sense that it identifies ways for r-latinr the 
varicu", catercrle- to existing school needs and proErams and stfrific dev^i 



opr.ental ccnce;,ts IzY. car. built uron tc r-iate tNe- tc later lev.-\-. 
of schoclinr. 

SUMMARY 

In moderr. sccierv It evident that t: wor^ Is r-.-idlv 

changing. Thus, it is i--erdtive that schools change their wavs of 
pi'eparing youth fcr rrcuuctive n>embership ir. society. In this ra^er 
we have shown the need for Career Development Education and prcpcsed 
a schema for building such a systematic progra-i for eler^entary school 
youth. The schena is offered as an instrument for involvinr local 
educators in an cngcing process of developing progrars and units in 
career education. Kcr^efully, it will guide ther. in constructing Tiore 
relevant patterns of elerpentar^; schooling which can provide vital 
career education opportunities for all youth. 
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